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Problem of Relief 
Ils in Critical Stage 





Business Recession Produces Sharp 
Rise in Applications for 
Public Assistance 


CONGRESS INCREASES FUNDS 


Continuing Relief Needs Bring Demand 
for Definite Policy of Federal- 
State Cooperation 








The problem of relief, with all its tragic 
implications, has again become acute. The 
sharp recession in business has thrown 
more than 3,000,000 people out of their 
jobs. Increased unemployment, in turn, 
has forced hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple to seek relief. It is a vicious circle, 
indeed. A clear picture of how it works 
is afforded by this illustration: 

During the closing months of last year, 
the automobile plants in Detroit began 
closing down or reducing their output 
greatly. They immediately began laying 
off thousands of workers. But it was not 
only these workers who were affected by 
the curtailment of operations in the auto- 
mobile plants. The manufacturers of mate- 
rials used in the making of cars were also re- 
quired to reduce their output. The sale 
of their products dropped to a low point. 
Glass factories in Toledo, rubber factories 
in Akron, and steel mills in Pennsylvania 
were among the establishments that either 
closed down entirely or sharply cut their 
production. Their workers were laid off by 
the tens of thousands—victims of economic 
forces over which they have no control. 


Relief Enters the Picture 


Many of these workers will not have to 
seek relief at once. They have been able 
to put aside a little money and can live on 
their savings for a while. A large propor- 
tion of them, however, are not so fortunate. 
They were barely making both ends meet 
when they had their jobs, and they are 
now in immediate need of assistance. It 
is at this point that the relief problem 
enters the picture. 

Altogether, there are more than 15,000,- 
000 people in the United States- who are 
receiving relief; in other words, one out 
of every eight or nine people in the coun- 
try. This is an unpleasant fact, to say the 
least, when we realize that we are now 
entering our ninth year of attempted re- 
covery. This problem can be permanently 
solved, of course, only when we learn how 
to run our industrial machine in such a 
way as to provide employment for every 
man and woman who desires to work and 
who is able to do so. Until then, it is 
highly desirable that when questions of 
relief are considered in cities or states 
or as a matter of national policy, they 
should receive careful and thoughtful at- 
tention. For if this problem is not well 
handled, we may pay a heavy penalty. If 
relief is withdrawn too quickly or too 
drastically, thousands or millions of our 
fellow countrymen may suffer. Our health 
standards may fall; wage levels may be 
dragged down. If, on the other hand, 
public money is spent too lavishly, the 
public credit may be impaired, and many 
difficulties may follow. 

“Nearly everyone,” according to Max- 
well Stewart, in his excellent pamphlet, 
This Question of Relief, “has an opinion on 
the relief problem. Take the Smith fam- 
ily, for instance. Father asserts that the 
country is going into bankruptcy if some- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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In Dollars and Cents 


Are students with low scholarship marks as likely to succeed as those who have high 
grades? That question was asked not long ago of 429 high school students. The answer 
of 290 was Yes, while 139 answered No. In the school where the question was asked, 
more than two-thirds of the students appeared to feel that grades did not count for much; 
at least that high grades were not an indication of a successful career. 


A two-to-one vote in favor of the proposition that low grades are as good as high from 
the standpoint of probable future success does not, however, make the proposition true. 
Majorities are often wrong, and there is overwhelming evidence that the 290 students 
were mistaken in their opinions. Studies have been made in a number of places to deter- 
mine whether good grades in school are likely to be followed by good work outside. The 
cases of large numbers of men and women have been investigated and the degree of their 
success in their occupations has been determined. Then their school records have been 
examined. Studies of this kind almost invariably show that the ones who have succeeded 
best in their occupational work are the ones who did best in school. There are numerous 
reports of such studies, and as one writer has put it, “while there are many exceptions 
to the rule, the trend is pronounced and the chances for success in life are larger in direct 
proportion to the quality of high school marks.” 


This result cannot be surprising to anyone who is familiar with the methods of 
selection which are usually adopted by employers in search of help. If a young man or 
woman goes to an employer as an.applicant for a job, the employer almost invariably asks 
about the standing of the applicant in school. 


Why does an employer do this? In most cases, it is not because he thinks that the 
facts which the student learned in his high school courses will be particularly helpful to 
him in doing his work. The employer thinks, however, that the qualities in the individual 
which made him a good student will also make him a good employee. If one is attentive 
to his work; if he takes care of details; if he is conscientious and undertakes to master the 
work which is assigned from day to day and week to week; if he does more than is required 
because of his desire for excellence, he is likely to be a good student. It is also clear that 
these very qualities and habits will lead him to good work at whatever job he undertakes 
outside of school. 


Life is largely a matter of habit. If one gets into the habit of performing his tasks in 
a superior way while he is in school, he is likely to continue the same habits. If, on the 
other hand, he gets into the habit of being satisfied with mediocrity, of dodging tasks 
which are difficult, of doing only that which he is driven to do, it is almost certain that 
the same slovenly habits will be continued later in life and will condemn him to mediocrity 
or failure. 
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British Clash Over 


European Situation 
Issue Raised by Eden’s Resig- 
nation May Still Cause 
Cabinet Fall 


RECENT POLL FAVORS EDEN 


Chamberlain Confident that He Can 
Make Satisfactory Agreement 
with Italian Dictator 











“The fight has just begun,” according to 
the British Labor party, which is solidly 
behind Anthony Eden in the present crisis 
over foreign policy. The Labor leaders 
continue to this effect: “This is too vital 
an issue for a small group of men to decide. 
It should be taken to the people. They 
should have the final word as to whether 
or not England is going to yield to the 
forceful tactics of the dictators. We don’t 
believe the majority of people in this coun- 
try favor such a course. We think that 
elections should be held at once to give 
them a chance to express themselves on a 
matter which may mean life or death to 
them.” 

If the majority of British people do sup- 
port the Eden position, as is claimed by 
the Labor party, new elections may possibly 
be held. For England is a very democratic 
country. When a new issue arises, one 
which is of vital importance, and it is ap- 
parent that the nation is closely divided, 
the British cabinet may call an election 
in order to give the people an opportunity 
to express themselves through the choice 
of a new House of Commons. This is not 
always done, but it sometimes happens. 
So if public agitation should increase in 
England: if demonstrations against the 
foreign policies of the Chamberlain gov- 
ernment should break out on a fairly wide 
scale, the cabinet may hold new elections. 


Chamberlain’s Plan 


Whether this happens or not depends a 
great deal upon the kind of agreement 
which Prime Minister Chamberlain works 
out with Italy. Mr. Chamberlain is play- 
ing a very shrewd game, one which more 
and more foreign observers think may suc- 
ceed. This is believed to be his general 
scheme: 

He knows that Mussolini is an oppor- 
tunist, and will change his position at a 
minute’s notice if he thinks there is a suffi- 
cient advantage to be gained. Mussolini 
has no real love for Hitler or for Germany. 
In fact, these two nations were bitter 
enemies until a year or so ago. It was 
Mussolini’s troops which prevented the 
Austrian Nazis from seizing control of 
their government in 1934. Regardless of 
his recent cooperation with Hitler, Musso- 
lini does not want Germany to become so 
powerful that she will dominate Italy. He 
knows that Hitler’s domination of Austria 
will strengthen Germany, not Italy. So 
Mussolini and Hitler are not inseparable 
companions. On the contrary, theirs has 
been only a relationship of convenience. 
Mussolini knew that his close bond with 
Germany would give him a_ temporary 
nuisance value. If he can now reap the 
benefits of his cooperation with Germany, 
by obtaining fairly important concessions 
from England, he may be expected to take 
advantage of this opportunity. So runs the 
argument. 

Edwin James, writing in the New York 
Times, expresses the opinion that “as 
things have turned out, it seems that the 
Rome-Berlin axis, marking the coopera- 
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tion of the German and Italian dictators, 
has grown considerably weaker, and it will 
probably count for much less in European 
affairs.” Mr. James continues: 

“Great Britain has gone a long way 
toward reaching a settlement with Italy, 
and even though it may be premature to 
say that Chamberlain has wooed Mussolini 
away from Hitler, it stands to reason that 
the recent picture of close and defiant op- 
position by the two dictators to the demo- 
cratic group, led by Britain and France, 
is a picture which needs repainting and a 
different frame. .. . 

“One does not know yet just what will be 
the terms of the settlement of Britain with 
Italy. One may well imagine that on the 
one hand Italy will get recognition by 
London of her conquest of Ethiopia and 
that Italy will give assurances with respect 
to Spain. It is not impossible that London 
will help Mussolini to finance develop- 
ments in Ethiopia, for, after all, the British 
still desire that the waters of Lake Tana 
(in Ethiopia) shall flow into the Blue Nile 
to fertilize the Egyptian regions under 
British control. 

“Then there is the matter of the Medi- 
terranean. It is reported that Rome will 
ask that there be naval parity between 
Italy and Britain in that area. After all, 
London may say, why not? All that Brit- 
ain wishes of the Mediterranean is to pass 
through it; she does not seek any additional 
territory bathed by its waters. She has 
Gibraltar, at one end of the Mediterranean, 
and if there should develop a new British 
naval base on the Arabian coast, east of 
Aden, in a region that might become a 
British protectorate, she would control 
both exit and entrance and thus would need 
fewer warships in the Mediterranean. . . . 

“Peace with Britain in the Mediterranean 
means more to Mussolini than anything he 
could possibly get from Hitler anywhere. 
Naval equality with Britain . . . would be 
worth more to the Italian dictator than 
any benefit he could reap from trying to 
help Japan trim Britain in the Far East. 
In short, a bargain with Britain would re- 
move most of the reasons Mussolini ever 
had for devotion to the Rome-Berlin axis 
or to the ‘anti-Red’ pact of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan.” 


Austria Takes Courage 


At least this is the plan on which the 
Chamberlain cabinet appears to be work- 
ing at the present time. Already, there is 
some indication of its having some effect. 
Austria, which seemed ready to bow com- 
pletely to the will of Hitler several weeks 
ago, has now stiffened her back. Large 
anti-Nazi demonstrations are being held, 
and Chancellor Schuschnigg, head of the 
Austrian government, made it clear a few 
days ago that Austria had no intention of 
giving up her independence. 

It is generally felt, rightly or wrongly, 


ILLUSTRIERTE ZEITUNG 


LONDON FEARS—AIR RAID 


that this change of heart on the part of the 
Austrian government is probably due to 
new encouragement it has received from 
Italy. It would not be at all surprising to 
learn that Mussolini is again coming to 
the support of those leaders in Austria 
who are fighting to maintain their coun- 
try’s independence. The world may even 
witness the ironical act of Mussolini’s 
warning Hitler not to go too far in Austria. 
This may not, of course, turn out to be 
the case. But it is significant that Austria, 
without any prospect of aid from England 
or France, has suddenly come to life and 
is bucking the great and powerful Fuehrer 
himself. 


Eden’s Case 


If Italy is won over to the British side, 
Anthony Eden and the Labor party may 
temporarily, at least, lose part of their 
present support among the masses of peo- 
ple to the Chamberlain cabinet. In fact, 
Mr. Eden, who is a member of the Con- 
servative party, has declared that he does 
not want at this time to bring about a 
split in his party, even if this were possible. 
But he is going to wage a campaign to 
convince the Chamberlain government that 
it is playing with fire by cooperating with 


either Italy or Germany under present 
circumstances. The Eden case may be 


stated as follows: 

The time has come for England and 
France to warn the fascist nations that 
they have accomplished all they are going 
to by force or by the threat of force; that 
if they participate in one more act of ag- 
gression, they will have to -deal with the 
British and the French. England should 
help to protect the independence of Aus- 
tria, even if that means going to war, for 


w.Ww. AND ACME 
VICTORS 
Prime Minister Chamberiain and Lord Halifax, the 
new foreign minister who visited Hitler some weekr 
ago and who has strongly advocated a pro-German 
policy for Britain. 


if Germany is allowed to 
force Austria into line, it 
will be only a little while 
before Hitler makes an- 
other move—then an- 
other, and another, until 
England will be menaced 
by a powerful and ag- 
gressive Germany. 

As for Italy, England 
should have no confi- 
dence whatever in Mus- 
solini’s word. Suppose 
that Mussolini agrees to 
do certain things in re- 
turn for British cooper- 
ation; suppose he even 
puts this agreement in 
writing, what assurance 
can anyone have that he 
will live up to his prom- 
ises? He has not done 
so in the past. He agreed 
to withdraw Italian 
troops from Spain but 
never did so. And he 
has made other promises 
that he has not kept. 
He has shown himself 
to be unscrupulous in 
his dealings with other 
nations, so it would be 
folly to depend on his 
word now. Naturally, he is willing to co- 
operate with England on condition that 
she will lend him money with which to 
develop Ethiopia. But after he gets this 
loan, what will prevent him from using it 
to strengthen his war machine in order to 
be in a better position to fight England 
later on? 

The fascist nations, Mr. Eden continues, 
should receive every consideration when 
they demonstrate their peaceful intentions 
and their willingness to work cooperatively 
with the rest of Europe in restoring trade 
and raising living standards. But until 
they do, the democratic nations are merely 
postponing the fateful day by yielding to 
them. Peace cannot be preserved for any 
length of time by this method, and when 
war does come, the democratic nations, 
France and England, will be in a much 
less favorable position than they are today. 

Such, in brief, are the views held by 
Anthony Eden. The depth of his feelings 
on this subject was indicated when he re- 
signed as British foreign minister. There 
is very little hope, however, that he can 
convert many members of the Conserva- 
tive party to his position. They are whole- 
heartedly behind the prime  minister’s 
efforts to make a deal with Italy, and they 
would even be for making one with Hitler, 
if possible. 


Fear of Communism 


As a matter of fact, most of the Con- 
servative leaders in England, although fear- 
ing fascism, have a much greater fear for 
communism. They know that fascist dic- 
tators attempt to preserve private prop- 
erty and business interests while commu- 
nists place all industry under government 
ownership. Hence, the Conservatives 
prefer fascism as a lesser evil to com- 
munism. They are afraid that if war 
comes in Europe, it will create such chaos 
in a number of countries that communism 
will become well established in a large part 
of Europe, just as it did in Russia during 
the World War. To the Conservatives, 
this is a far more dangerous prospect than 
the probable results of fascist aggression. 
They are thus willing to go far to make 
peace with the fascists in order to prevent 
the spread of communism. Many of them 
would even be willing to see Hitler, if he 
could, seize the rich Ukrainian territory in 
western Russia, believing that this would 
satisfy him and keep him from expanding 
in Western Europe. Moreover, they 
would be glad to see communism dealt a 
blow, as it would be if the Ukraine were 
taken away from Russia. 

So there appears to be little prospect 
of Mr. Eden’s winning the support of the 
Conservative party. He has, however, 
strong support among the British people; 
a sampling of opinion conducted by the 
British Institute of Public Opinion found 
that 58 per cent of the people questioned 
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favored Eden’s policy as against Chamber- 
lain’s. But it should be borne in mind 
that this opinion was given shortly after 
Eden’s resignation, and before any con- 
crete results from Chamberlain’s policy 
could become evident If the prime 
minister is successful in negotiating a 
satisfactory agreement with Italy, and 
one which is honorable in British eyes, 
his views will probably have majority 
support. On the other hand, if he i 
outmaneuvered by I! Duce, the tide o 
popular disapproval may easily turn him 
out of office. 


Effect on U. S. 


If the Chamberlain policy of cooperation 
with Italy is accepted by the British people, 
collective actionists in the United States 
will be left in a somewhat peculiar position. 
They have argued that our government 
should work closely with England and 
France and other peaceful nations to check 
fascist aggression throughout the world. 
Suppose, however, that England begins a 
close working arrangement with the fascists 
themselves? The very grounds for our 
cooperation with England, it is argued, 
would be removed. 

For this reason, the isolationists in the 
United States are elated over the prospects 


f 


of  British-Italian cooperation. They 
point out that if such an arrangement 
is made, it will definitely prove that 


America’s best course is to stay at home 
and handle her own problems. The collec- 
tive actionists. on the other hand, reply 
that England is being forced to adopt 
her present policy because of the uncer- 
tainty of American foreign policy. She 
would not be compelled to rely on Italy, 
it is said. if the United States would give 
a clear indication that it is prepared to 
go hand in hand with England. 

From all this, it is evident that far- 
reaching developments may be under way 
in Europe today. They may have a 
vital bearing not only on that continent 
but also on America. And what course 
they take will be largely for England to 
determine. 
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VANQUISHED 
Anthony Eden (right), and Sir Robert Vansittart, 
chief diplomatic adviser to the British government. 
They both favored a policy which opposed yielding to 
the dictators. 
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Spain: The quiet which prevailed on all 
fronts in the Spanish civil war since the 
middle of December was shattered during 
the past fortnight when insurgent forces, 
operating under the direct command of 


General Franco, concluded a_ successful 
counteroffensive against Teruel. Thus, 
this strategic city, lying at the tip of a 
salient from which Franco has threatened 
loyalist Spain for many months, now passes 
once again into his hands. It places Franco 
once more in a position to thrust forward 
to the Mediterranean, thereby splitting 
loyalist territory in two. If he could 
succeed in accomplishing this, he would be 
in an excellent position to win the war. 

With the advent of spring, the rebel 
leader is expected to make another effort 
to carry out this maneuver. Whether he 
will be successful, it is said, depends largely 
upon the aid he can secure from Mussolini. 
If the Italian dictator, despite the current 
negotiations with London, is determined to 
see Franco through to victory, he may pour 
enough men and munitions into Spain to 
overwhelm the government defense. It is 
reported that the insurgents would not have 
captured Teruel had it not been for the 
artillery supplied by Italy, and perhaps 
also by Germany. 

The loyalists, for their part, are relying 
upon the size of their army to hold the in- 
surgents. By summer, it is reported, the 
Barcelona government will be able to throw 
a million men into battle, an army far 
larger than Franco has been able to mo- 
bilize. And it is taking steps, one by one, 
to win the devotion of all factions within 
its territory. The most recent move in 
this direction has been a decree granting 
greater freedom of religious worship. About 
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2.500 priests in Barcelona are now 
allowed to conduct services. 


* * * 


Argentina: The new adminis- 
tration of President Roberto M. 
Ortiz has been launched in such 
a way as to create a most favor- 
able impression. Paying more than 
lip service to his inaugural pledge 
to respect liberty and the demo- 
cratic guarantees in the Argentine 
constitution, the president, among 
his first acts, moved to lift the 
censorship that has stifled the press in the 
last seven years. What is equally important, 
he indicated that several political parties, 
hitherto suppressed, will be permitted to 
reorganize and that their activities will not 
be frustrated by government fraud or in- 
timidation. 

While begrudging President Ortiz no 
praise for his excellent start in restoring 
democratic government to his nation, ob- 
servers of the Latin American scene cau- 
tiously point out that his regime has to 
meet the acid test of the next few years, 
which are likely to be difficult ones. Argen- 
tina has been enjoying quite an economic 
boom, but extensive damages in recent har- 
vests and an expected general falling off of 
exports upon which the country is largely 
dependent for its economic health point to 
a recession. The temptation, in Latin 
America as elsewhere, to quiet unrest dur- 
ing such a period by throttling criticism is 
rather strong. 


* * * 


Rumania: After several months of polit- 
ical chaos, during which Rumania experi- 
mented with diverse brands of government, 
King Carol has finally set up a personal 
dictatorship from which virtually every 
semblance of democratic form has been 
stripped. The monarch, moving at a time 
when Europe was otherwise absorbed in the 
larger questions of Austria and the British 
cabinet crisis, carried out his coup swiftly 
and smoothly. He simply wrote a new 
constitution, ordered a plebiscite within 
four days of its publication, before most 
Rumanians had a chance to study it—much 
less discuss it—and then announced that 
it had been overwhelmingly endorsed by 
the nation. 

The vote was not taken in secret ballot. 
Rather, under pain of punishment, citizens 
were ordered to appear at polling places 
and there to register aloud their approval 
or disapproval of the new charter. They 
approved it by a vote, according to the 
official figures, of 4,165,193 to 5,313. 

The constitution is roughly patterned 
after the Italian corporate state. It re- 
places parliament with a double chamber, 
consisting of representatives chosen accord- 
ing to trades and industries. Half the 
senate is to be appointed by the king. 

No dictator could possibly desire more 
powers than are vested in King Carol by the 
constitution. The legislature cannot initi- 
ate laws without his approval and even after 
these have been passed, he reserves the 
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THE DANUBE WINDS THROUGH SOUTHERN EUROPE 


Left: A scene on the Danube in Austria. 
Budopest, capital of Hungary, on the Danube. 


right of veto. He 
need not even call 
the representatives 
to session if he 
does not so desire. 
He has the right 
to declare war, 
make _ alliances, 
sign treaties, and 
control the press. 
The constitution, 
moreover, pro- 
vides for no polit- 
ical parties—pre- 
sumably they are 
Above: - not to be per- 

mitted—and_ ex- 
pressly forbids criticism of the govern- 
ment or of any officials. On the positive 
side, it assures equality of all citizens 
in Rumania and guarantees the continua- 
tion of various progressive economic meas- 
ures. 





* * * 


Danube River: Throughout history, the 
Danube has been a highway of trade, 
and as such, a highway also of international 
intrigue. Today, with the prospect of Ger- 
man expansion eastward and southward, it 
once again preoccupies European states- 
men. 

The river rises in the Black Forest Moun- 
tains of Germany and touches every Central 
European country. Passing through Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, it then virtually slices 
Hungary in two, tarries briefly in Yugo- 
slavia, skirts the Bulgarian frontier, and, 
finally, through Rumania, spends itself in 
the Black Sea. Since Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary are landlocked, the Dan- 
ube provides these nations with an outlet 
to the sea and affords them, in addition, a 
cheap means of communication among 
themselves. 

The river is not able to draft vessels until 
it reaches the Austrian frontier, but from 
this point it is crowded with barges of every 


tions may be seen in the facts, chosen out 
of a number, that two-thirds of Rumania’s 
imports are received over this waterway, 
and along it is carried on two-fifths of 
Hungary’s entire trade. 


* * * 


Gold Coast: On the Atlantic coast of 
Africa, just north of the Gulf of 
Guinea, lies a square patch of territory, 
about the size of Nebraska, known as the 
Gold Coast. Now under British admin- 
istration, it derives its name from the ex- 
tensive gold strikes over which European 
powers quarreled in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. It was here, too, that there began the 
trade in slaves which led ultimately to the 
development of large cotton plantations in 
our southern states and to the peopling of 
Latin America with many Negroes. 

Gold is still being mined in the Gold 
Coast, but it has been displaced by cocoa 
as the chief product of this territory. 
Nearly half of the world’s cocoa supply 
now comes from there and the industry en- 
gages a large part of the 3,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. The average plantation is about four 
acres, but each farmer has, in addition, 
some land for crops of domestic consump- 
tion. The cocoa is almost entirely exported. 

One of the unusual facts noted about the 
Gold Coast farmer is his conspicuous lack 
of greed. He is not a go-getter. He pre- 
fers a life of pleasant idleness. Hence, he 
does not grasp every opportunity to enrich 
himself. If, for example, the price of cocoa 
is high in the world market, he does not 
hasten to increase his production. On the 
contrary, he is more prone to leave the trees 
ungathered, picking only enough cocoa pods 
to take care of his normal needs and to 
put a little money aside for “a rainy day.” 
For his crop, the native will accept only 
gold or silver coin. Since he has no faith 
in banks, he likes to keep his money buried 
in the ground, which he cannot do with 
paper money. 

The infrequent reports coming from time 
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WOMEN RETURNING FROM MARKET IN ACCRA, ON THE AFRICAN GOLD COAST 


kind and, indeed, during the past year, much 
traffic has been delayed because there was 
simply no room for transports to move. 
Upstream, there pass cargoes of oil for the 
Vienna refineries, ores for the steel plants 
of Czechoslovakia, bauxite and coal, and 
grain for Germany’s land-hungry millions. 
Manufactured goods of every kind follow 
the downstream current, glass from Czecho- 
slovakia and textiles from Germany; and 
there are tugs bearing dolls for the children 
of Belgrade and hand grenades for the gar- 
risons of Bucharest. 

Some idea of the vital part which the 
Danube plays in the economy of these na- 


to time from the Gold Coast would indicate 
that British administration of this colony 
is rather enlightened. 

x Ok Ok 


The trial was begun last Wednesday in 
Moscow of 21 prominent Soviet citizens 
who held offices of great trust before their 
arrest. Charged with various crimes, in- 
cluding conspiracy to betray Soviet Russia 
to her enemies, the accused include a former 
premier of the Soviet Union; the former 
editor of Jzvestia, the official government 
newspaper; and the one-time presidents of 
several of the republics that make up the 
Socialist Union. 














HARRIS AND EWING 


MR. ROOSEVELT ADDS TO HIS COLLECTION 
President Roosevelt was recently presented with a block of wild life stamps in commemoration of National Wild Life 


Week which has been set for March 20 to 27. 


During that week public cooperation will be sought for the protection 


and preservation of all wild creatures. 


The Mill Grinds 


Both houses of Congress have been dis- 
cussing important and highly controversial 
matters lately. After a filibuster which lasted 
for weeks, the group of southern senators 
finally succeeded in having the antilynching 
bill dropped. Then the Senate went to work 
on appropriation bills, which determine how 
much money is to be allotted to the various 
governmental departments and agencies for 
the year 1938-1939. Last week the senators 
took up the bill to reorganize the executive 
branches of the government, and a prolonged 
and heated discussion is expected. The pur- 
pose of the bill, according to its supporters, 
is to make the executive department more effi- 
cient, by giving the President more direct 
control, by eliminating certain bureaus and 
commissions, and by extending civil service 
to all departments. The opponents of the bill 
are fighting it on the same ground which 
wrecked the Supreme Court plan last summer 
—they say it gives the President too much 
power. 

The House of Representatives has been dis- 
cussing revision of the surplus profits tax, 
to which corporations and businessmen have 
objected so strenuously. Efforts were made 
to repeal the tax entirely, but its supporters 
were strong enough to insist on nothing more 
than a revision which is supposed to aid 
small corporations. 


The Political Pot 


Washington is buzzing with political gossip 
these days. Paul V. McNutt, high commis- 
sioner of the Philippine Islands, visited the 
capital recently. Presumably, Mr. McNutt 
came to Washington to report to the President 
on conditions within the Islands. But his 
Indiana friends took advantage of the occa- 
sion to stage a huge reception, to which more 
than 4,000 guests were invited. The purpose 
of this demonstration, as was frankly ad- 
mitted, was to acquaint Washington with 
Indiana’s choice for the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate in 1940. So many things 
may happen in two years that most observers 
are not considering the boom very seriously. 

Two state battles are of more immediate 
concern to the Democrats. In Kentucky, 
Governor A. B. Chandler has announced that 
he will run against Senator Alben Barkley in 
the fall for the latter’s seat in the Senate. 
Senator Barkley is the Democratic leader in 
the Senate; he has been a faithful New Dealer, 
and has been endorsed by the President for 
reelection. A victory by the governor over 
Senator Barkley would be a severe blow to the 
prestige of the President and the New Deal, 
for Governor Chandler, although a Democrat, 
has been very critical of the President at 
times. 

Pennsylvania’s difficulties arise from the 
political strength of John L. Lewis and the 
CIO in the state. The Democratic or- 
ganization wants to elect Governor Earle to 
the Senate, and Charles A. Jones to the gov- 
ernorship. But Mr. Lewis insists that Thomas 
Kennedy, a CIO leader, must be governor 


or senator. Without the support of Mr. Lewis 
and the CIO, it is doubtful if the Demo- 
crats can carry the state. A serious split 
between the Democrats and the labor group 
might give the state to the Republicans, and 
might also lose Pennsylvania for the Demo- 
crats in 1940. 


Try, Try Again 


The National Bituminous Coal Commission 
has decided to make a new start. This Com- 
mission was created by Congress almost a 
year ago to cure the ills of a very sick in- 
dustry. Many bituminous coal mines were 
shut down; thousands of miners were un- 
employed. Railroads and factories were buy- 
ing coal at less than the cost of production, 
while domestic consumers were paying much 
higher prices. 

The Coal given broad 


Commission was 
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THOMAS MANN 
Noted German author who is lecturing in the United States. 


powers to set prices and to regulate working 
conditions. Last December, it put into force 
new price schedules for coal without holding 
public hearings. This attempt at price regu- 
lation has been unsuccessful because many 
railroads, factories, and other large consumers 
have protested, claiming they were given no 
opportunity to present their case to the Com- 
mission. Federal courts upheld their charge, 
and ruled that they did not have to abide by 
the price schedule. The Commission, there- 
fore, is beginning anew, and this time it will 





TELLING HIM 
Philippine Commissioner Paul V. McNutt gives his opinion 


to Secretary of War Woodring. Mr. 
visited Washington. 


McNutt recently 


hold public hearings and investigation. Mean- 
while, the public will have to wait a while 
longer to see whether this type of govern- 
ment planning for the coal industry will be 
successful. 


Spy Ring Broken 


A sensational tale of international spies, in- 
volving secret codes and deep-laid plots, is 
gradually coming to light in New York City. 
Early last week, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation announced that three persons, two 
men and a woman, had been arrested. Of the 
three, the woman, Johanna Hofmann, is re- 
garded as the most important. She was picked 
up when the German liner Europa arrived 
in New York. The “G-men” found letters in 
her possession which implicated others in a 
network of spies; they are still running down 
leads which may lead to important develop- 
ments. The two men are Guenther Gustave 
Rumrich and Erich Glaser. Rumrich was 
formerly a sergeant in the United States army, 
but he deserted. F. B. I. agents said that the 
material which he confessed to sending abroad 
was unimportant—most of it is available to the 
public in army and navy reports. Glaser, a 
private at Mitchell Field, supposedly stole a 
copy of important air force codes. A grand 
jury will hear evidence against the three sus- 
pects soon. 


Income and Industry 


Southern states are doing everything pos- 
sible to encourage the growth of industry. 
They feel that industrial states are more 
prosperous than farming states; that factory 
workers have more money to spend than 
farmers. And for proof, they quote the 1937 
income statistics. 

Last vear, the national income was $522 
per person; that is, if the income had been 
equally divided, each person would have had 
that much. But in three highly industrial 
states, Delaware, Connecticut, and New York, 


the average was more than $750. Nevada 
also ranked in this class, thanks to a mining 
boom. Fifteen states, such as Wisconsin, 


Pennsylvania, California, and Wyoming, had 
more than the national average; industry or 
mining is important to each of the states in 
this group. Just below the national mark were 
15 states such as Kansas, Maine, Florida, and 
Oregon, with an average between $400 and 
$522. North Dakota, South Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, Virginia, and West Virginia 
averaged between $400 and $300. At the bot- 
tom of the list were the cotton-growing states 
of the South—Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina—with less than $300 per per- 
son. 

Of course, living expenses in agricultural 
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states are usually lower than in industyi 
states. A house, food, clothing, and amuse. 
ments can be had for much less in Alabam: 
and Tennessee than in New York and Deh. 
ware. But the southern states argue that 4, 
difference in living costs is not enough ts 
make up for the difference in incomes. 


Thomas Mann 


During the next month many people in 
the United States will have an opportunity 
to hear Thomas Mann, German author, Nob! 
Prize winner, and, it is conceded, the world’s 
outstanding living writer. Dr. Mann has 
been in the United States a number of times 
but his current visit takes on added interey 
from the fact that “the future of democracy” 
will be the subject of some of the lectures 
which he is scheduled to deliver in this 
country. 

Thomas Mann has been an exile from 
Germany since the advent of Hitler. By 
although completely unsympathetic to the 
Hitler regime, it is only within the last year 
that he has openly condemned the Nazis 


Town Meeting 


Every Thursday evening America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air is brought to the nation 




















““WHO—ME?”’ 


HOMAN IN EAST ARKANSAS (HELENA) RECORD ¢ 


by the National Broadcasting Company 
Prominent speakers thresh out important and 
controversial problems of the day, aided and 
harried by questions from the audience. In 
the last three years, the Town Meeting has 
helped to create a great deal of interest in 
open forums, where the nation’s problems are 
aired informally. There are listening groups in 
750 communities which, after the regular 
broadcast, carry on their own discussions on 
the same problem. 

A contract to continue the Town Meetings 
for another three years was signed recently. 
The program has no sponsor: Town Hall, Inc., 
selects the questions and the speakers, and 
NBC pays the expenses. 


Aid for Education 


Congress is now studying legislation which 
provides that the government make substal 
tial contributions in general aid to elementaty 
and secondary education. A total of 855 
million dollars would be devoted to this 
program over a six-year period between 1939 
and 1944. Most of the money would be spent 
in helping grade schools and high schools, 
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sarticularly in rural districts. A share of it 
gould also be used in improving teacher 
ining, constructing new schools, and pro- 
viding adult education and rural libraries. 

This move came as a result of a study 
made by an Advisory Committee on Educa- 
‘ion which President Roosevelt appointed 
. September 1936. Recently the com- 
wittee made its report to the President, and 
wold him that the public school system is full 
: “glaring inequalities” of educational op- 
sortunit y. For example, the children in 
modern city schools attend nine months out of 
the vear and have well-paid teachers. They 
wet classrooms in up-to-date structures. On 
the other hand, children in poorer areas of 
the nation go to school perhaps only five 
months a year. Their teachers are poorly 
said, and the classroom facilities are meager. 


Fence Buster 


A mechanical Babe Ruth has been built by 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington, and 
i is hitting home runs by the dozens. The 
purpose of the machine is to compare the 
liveliness of various types of baseballs. It 
looks like a miniature cannon. A baseball is 
fed into it; a blast of air releases a block of 
wood, the “bat,”” which knocks the ball into 
, pocket on a pendulum. This pendulum 
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the force with which the ball is 
traveling, and from that the scientists compute 
its liveliness. 

The machine may settle many arguments 
as to which leagues use the liveliest balls, and 
consequently give their players a better chance 
to pound out long hits and set good averages. 


measures 


Golden Anniversary 


Golf in America celebrated its fiftieth birth- 
fay last month. In 1888, John Reid of Yon- 
ters, New York, received a set of golf clubs 
ind a set of rules from a Scotch friend as a 
Christmas present. On Washington’s birth- 
ay, Mr. Reid and several of his neighbors 
ied out the new game and liked it. During 
the summer they laid out a course and or- 
ganized the first golf club in America, St. 
Andrew’s. Their first clubhouse was an apple 
‘tee in a pasture, from which they derived the 
tame of the “Old Apple Tree Gang.” For a 
‘Ww years, golf was almost entirely a rich 
man’s game, but even so, there were a thou- 
and courses in the country by 1900. The game 
‘idly passed the stage of a “fad” and estab- 
shed itself as a popular sport. In 1904, 
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The Bureau of Standards 


has developed a 
tester” 


which imitates the batter’s “wallop” 
the liveliness of baseballs. 
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American golf received a boost when Walter 
J. Travis won the British amateur title. 
Golf has become a big business in terms of 
dollars and cents. The 6,000 courses are 
valued at a billion dollars, and half a million 
people make their living from the game. But 
it is still a sport which gives recreation and 
exercise to millions of people every year. 


Death at 40 


Too much speed was responsible for almost 
half of the 40,300 traffic accident deaths in 
America last year, according to a pamphlet, 
“Death Begins at 40,” published by the 
Travelers Insurance Company. A study of 
thousands of accidents was made, to learn the 
conditions under which they occurred, and the 
safeguards which might have prevented them. 
As the pamphlet points out, there is nothing 
sacred about the 40-mile-an-hour mark. There 
are times, in heavy traffic or fog, “when 30 
miles an hour is suicidal; other times when 
50 miles an hour seems reasonable. Every 
driver should know, however, that if he does 
have an accident, it is more likely to mean 
death if he is going fast.” If a car traveling 
at less than 40 miles an hour has an accident, 
there is only one chance in 44 that a death 
will result; but at more than 40 miles an hour, 
there is one chance in 19 that someone will die. 

The pamphlet is illustrated with cartoons 
and pictures. It is distributed free of charge 
by the insurance company, whose headquarters 
are in Hartford, Connecticut. 


Tank Gardens 


A few amateur gardeners are raising lettuce, 
radishes, tomatoes, corn, cucumbers, and 
squash through the winter this year. They 
have set up “tank gardens” in a greenhouse 
or a sunlit corner of an enclosed porch. The 
gardens do not need to be large. A tank 
three feet wide, four feet long, and six inches 
deep will raise a good crop. It is filled with 
water, and a mixture of chemicals is added. A 
wire netting is thrown over the tank, and a 
layer of excelsior, straw, or shavings is spread 
four to eight inches thick. This layer holds 
the seeds until they sprout their roots, and 
gives the plants a foundation on which to rest. 

Plants may be very close together in tank 
gardens, since they get plenty of nourishment 
from the chemicals. The solution varies with 
the crop which is being grown. Although 
most tank gardening is done by experimenters 
and amateurs, enthusiasts believe it will some 
day be an important form of agriculture. They 
point out that tank gardens take up very 
little space, that they are not expensive, and 
that tank-grown plants thrive as well or better 
than those grown in the soil. And there is 
no spading, no weeding, no hoeing to be done! 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


MUSEUM PIECE 
The Department of Interior has opened a museum with hundreds of exhibits depicting the development of the United 


States. 
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NE of the keenest observers of interna- 

tional affairs in Central Europe is M. W. 
Fodor. John Gunther, who is well known as a 
newspaper agg mage and author, says of 
him that he “has the most actually compre- 
hensive knowledge of Central Europe of any 
journalist I know. Of all Europe, for that 
matter. Half the good work that has come out 
of the Danube countries since 1920 or there- 
abouts has been Fodor's, not only his direct 
correspondence, but—indirectly—the work of 
other people whom he educates and influences. 
I can scarcely recall a visitor to Vienna for ten 
years who didn’t profit from Fodor. He edu- 
cated Dorothy Thompson and me practically 
from the cradle. He is better informed, I 


THE AUSTRIAN CHANCELLERY 
(From an illustration in ‘Plot and Counterplot in Central 
Europe’) 


think, than the official British there, and the 
Foreign Office pays close attention to his dis- 
patches.” 

That this praise is justifiable is apparent in 
Mr. Fodor's new book, ‘Plot and Counter-Plot 
in Central Europe” (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3.50). It is an entirely competent 
political survey of the Danube and Balkan 
countries. He describes what is going on in 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Albania, Rumania, and 
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The above scene of the early land rush days is vai of a diorama showing the opening of public lands in the 


Greece. He also takes side trips into Ger- 
many and Italy, because these close neighbors 
of Austria have a vast interest in her affairs. 
One can trace in his narrative the trend of 
events that has placed the little countries in 
the Danube Valley in a precarious position 
between fascism and democracy. Some of 
them, of course, have already succumbed to 
the dictators. A survey which is so com- 
prehensive as this might have been extremely 
tedious reading had not the author included 
many humorous anecdotes and human interest 
stories which he has gathered during his long 
experience in Europe. 


* * * 


CENES in the Civil War provide the 

background for Hervey Allen’s latest 
novel, “Action at Aquila” (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart. $2.50). Although this new nar- 
rative is considerably smaller and less com- 
plicated in plot than his famous best-seller, 
“Anthony Adverse,” it is a very engaging story 
of the days when the Union was torn by 
fighting. The author has stuck closely to 
historical facts, and uses a number of records 
and letters to document his work. The 
characters which are most important in the 
narrative are Colonel Nathaniel Franklin, a 
Union soldier, and Mrs. Elizabeth Crittendon, 
the widow of a Confederate soldier. They are 
surrounded by a host of minor characters. 

Colonel Franklin is a fearless fighter for 
the northern side, but he sees the justice of 
the Confederate struggle, and realizes the 
suffering which the war has inflicted on his 
opponents. The supreme moment of this 
feeling comes when he is compelled by orders 
to burn the plantation home of the Crittendon 
family. But a queer fate brings him back 
to them afterwards, when he is wounded 
and taken to their new home for recupera- 
tion. The climax of this experience is Col- 
onel Franklin’s marriage to Mrs. Crittendon. 

This romance adds a great deal to the 
descriptions of military campaigns. The 
nation lived in a perilous time, and Colonel 
Franklin reflects the temper of many men 
who fought under the Union banner. All 
were engaged in a serious war, and at the 
same time wondering what the fate of the 
nation would be. Colonel Franklin paused 
long enough from these problems to settle 
his own future by forming an “indestructible 
union” with a southern lady. 


* * * 


RANCE’S decision last year to clean up her 

notorious prison system on Devil’s Island 
may change many of the scenes which Rene 
Belbenoit describes in ‘““‘Dry Guillotine’ (New 
York: Dutton. $3). He tells the tragic 
story of his 15 years as a convict there, and 
how he finally escaped from the slow death 
of torture and punishment. The reader has 
no way of knowing how much of the tale is 
exaggerated, but most observers who have 
visited the place have returned with many 
of the same reports. The prisoners are 
inhumanly treated in the jungle camps off 
the coast of South America. The book opens 
up the whole problem of crime and punishment 
by giving a harrowing example of medieval 
treatment in the 20th century.—J. H. A. 
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The Influence of British Colonization 


T IS one of the truly significant facts 

of world history that the North Amer- 
ican continent was settled and developed 
primarily through the efforts of the English. 
No other fact has had so direct a bearing 
upon the nature of American civilization 
and culture. Influences, subtle and other- 
wise, have exerted themselves throughout 
our history as a nation, constantly prede- 
termining the trends of our economic de- 
velopment, the nature of our political 
institutions, and the fundamentals of our 
social and cultural heritage. Today, as 
much as ever, the effects of this English 
background are having a telling effect upon 
the United States. 

What, concretely, has been the influ- 
ence of this British heritage upon the 
nature and development of American civ- 
ilization? How, in brief, has American 
history been affected by the fact that the 
continent was settled by the English? It is 
certainly not that the English were less 
avaricious than their imperial rivals, for 
their record is as stained with greed as 
that of Portugal or Spain or any other 
power. That the 
structures of Amer- 
ican society were laid 
as they were was due 
to a fortunate com- 
bination of circum- 
stances—geographical, 
economic, and social 
in nature. 

The _ geographical 
factor was all-impor- 
tant in its effect. The 
English settlers found 
in North America not 
a mature civilization, rich in material 
possessions, which they could conquer. 
There was not the gold and treasure which 
Mexico and Peru had to offer. To make 
anything of the new continent, the English 
knew that they would have to depend upon 
cultivation of the soil. The mainstay of 
their existence had to be agriculture. And 
to develop agriculture they could not de- 
pend upon the native population but, rather, 
had to transplant large numbers of their 
own citizens. As a result of the geo- 
graphical factor, the English, in the words 
of Beard and Beard, “transported their own 
people, their own economy, and the culture 
of the classes from which they sprang, re- 
producing in a large measure the civilization 
of the mother country.” 
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British Capacities 


And the English were better suited than 
any other people to fulfil this particular 
mission in America. They were the first 
to break the shackles of feudalism and to 
organize their economy upon a capitalist 
basis. The old aristocracy of the land had 
fallen from power and the economy was 
run by a new class—the merchants, traders, 
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the so-called businessmen. This capitalist 
class was admirably prepared to carry out 
the work of colonization in the New World. 
Moreover, the corporation had become the 
dominant form of economic organization, 
and it enabled the English to raise the nec- 
essary funds in order to carry out a great 
program of development on the North 
American continent. 

This economic development in England 
had another effect which fitted effectively 
into the American picture. With the over- 
throw of feudalism, the peasants who had 
been tied to their overlords were released 
and forced to seek their livelihood else- 
where. Many of them were only too willing 
to risk all to go to America. Not only the 
men, but their wives and children made 
whatever sacrifices were necessary to start 
life in the new land. Thus, they were pre- 
pared to lay the foundations for the new 
civilization in America. 


Traditions Transplanted 


As England was economically the most 
advanced nation of Europe at the time, so 
had it made the greatest strides in self- 
government. The roots of democratic gov- 
ernment had already been firmly planted 
in England, and these political traditions 
were easily transplanted to the North Amer- 
ican continent. Englishmen had long since 
been accustomed to a certain amount of 
representative government, and those who 
came to this country were in no mood to 
relinquish their hard-won gains. Through 
the colonial legislatures they were able to 
hold the royal governors in check to a 
considerable extent. And when English rule 
became too oppressive in the minds of the 
colonists, it was this same independent 
spirit, inherited from the mother country, 
which led them to revolt. 


Thus it was the combination of two sets 
of factors which contributed so mightily 
to the nature of the development of Amer- 
ican civilization. The opportunities for 
development existed in abundance in North 
America. But no other European power 
was at the time sufficiently prepared to take 
advantage of the opportunities to develop a 
flourishing civilization in virgin territory. 
There was a sturdy middle class, accus- 
tomed to hard work and responsibility, 
which served exceptionally well the Amer- 
ican needs for leadership. And there was 
in abundant supply of labor, men and 
women who were willing and able to take 
up the burdens of developing the colonial 
economy. In short, as the Beards point 
out in their “Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion,’ “England in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was a nation engrossed 
in applying ever-increasing energies to busi- 
ness enterprise—of which colonization in 
the New World was one branch for the 
employment of capital and administrative 
genius.” 











THE SETTLEMENT OF JAMESTOWN IN 1622 
(From a contemporary Dutch print) 
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WHAT ABOUT FOREIGNERS? 


Sonja Henie, a foreigner, is one of the most popular motion picture actresses in the United States just now. Is 
there any reason why objection should be mode to this? 
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How Well Do You Read? 


Hugh S. Johnson, in his syndicated daily 
column, entitled “One Man’s Opinion,” re- 
cently made a sharp attack on foreign 
entertainers and performers in this country. 
He criticized the large salaries made by 
such foreign stars as Sonja Henie, Freddie 
Bartholomew, and others. Here is part of 
what he said: 


“If we had to have this kind of service 
and could not supply it ourselves, it might 
wash. But the American figures in 
George Riley’s figure skating (in New 
York) seem to me to stack up with Sonja 
Henie’s. Some little freckled East Side 
Mick apparently beat out Freddie Bar- 
tholomew in a boy’s big leading part. 
I’m glad. Every time I hear that juvenile 
lime-juice adenoidal accent playing an 
American kid, and think of Jackie Coogan 
and Shirley Temple, I want to wring that 
little Briton’s little neck—not because he 
is British or Bartholomew, but because 
we've got plenty of good kids of our own. 


“Ay tank Ay go home” was the best 
line Greta Garbo ever spoke. Tallulah 
Bankhead has her backed off the boards 
playing an exotic somnolent slinker, and 
Tallulah is as American as the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


“There ought to be either a high tariff 
on ’em or an export embargo on the dough 
they take. All we are allowed to export 
to their countries are Barbara Huttons.” 


When you read an editorial comment of 
this kind, do you accept it at face value, or 
do you attempt to find out more about the 
subject before you are influenced one way 
or another? Let us, for example, put Mr. 
Johnson’s statements to a test. By a little 
further reading and investigation, we dis- 
cover the following points which come into 
conflict with Mr. Johnson's views: 

1. Tallulah Bankhead, to whom he re- 
fers so favorably, is far better known in 
England than she is in the United States. 
In fact, she says herself that she made 


her reputation in London, not in the 
United States. 

2. Douglas Fairbanks Sr. and Jr., as 
well as other American actors, have made 
large sums of money in England and in 
other European countries. 


3. More than 80 per cent of all the 
movie films shown in England are Ameri- 
can-made. In many other countries, the 
majority of films shown come from Holly- 
wood. American movie producers earn 
20 times as much from the films they sell 
to other countries as foreign producers 
earn from films they show in this country. 


4. Foreign stars in the United States 
pay a large proportion of their earnings 
to the government in the form of taxes, 
and they also spend much of their money 
in this country. 

These facts do not necessarily prove that 
foreign entertainers and performers should 
be allowed to make big salaries in the 
United States. They do, however, provide 
somewhat of a balance for the highly emo- 
tional and one-sided remarks put forth by 
Mr. Johnson. 


Do you make a habit of searching for 
facts on all sides of a question? Do you, 
regardless of what your emotions may be 
on any given subject, have a desire to seek 
the truth; to know what the facts are, 
even though they may not actually be what 
you think they ought to be? If you follow 
this practice, your intellect has become 
master of your emotions; if not, the reverse 
is true. 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. About how many people are on re- 
lief in the nation as a whole? On federal 
relief? On state and local relief? 


2. What is the average pay of WPA 
workers? 

3. State two arguments in favor of 
work relief and two against it. 


4. Briefly state Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain’s idea of what British foreign 


policy should be. What is Anthony 
Eden’s position? 
5. What indications are there that 


Mussolini may have decided, after all, 
to support the independence of Austria? 


6. In what connection have the follow- 
ing names been mentioned recently: Paul 
V. McNutt; Alben W. Barkley; Thomas 
Kennedy? 


7. What new method of agricultural 
production is being developed? 


8. What is the importance of the Dan- 
ube River to Central and Southern Eu- 
rope? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. Do you favor the administration's 
policy of giving work relief? State your 
reasons. 

2. If you lived in England, would you 
support Prime Minister Chamberlain’s 
foreign policy? 

3. Do you think the United States has 
any interest in that policy? If so, do you 
approve or disapprove of it? 

4. What do you think is the principal 
factor in causing automobile accidents? 

5. Do you think the additional sums 
to be appropriated for national defense 
could be put to better use on public 
works projects? 











Your Vocabulary 











Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? 
The periphery of a circle is called the cir- 
cumference. The magician did many tricks 
for the delectation of the children. In win- 
ning the championship, the player displayed 
great finesse. Wartime propaganda empha- 
sizes the heinous offenses of the enemies. 
The boy denied having had a part in the 
ignominious deed. President Roosevelt 
gives many noncommittal answers to ques- 
tions at his press conferences. Ancient 
rulers surrounded themselves with 
quious courtiers. 


obse- 
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FOR THE PRICE OF BATTLESHIPS MEN COULD BE PUT TO WORK BUILDING ROADS AND MAKING OTHER PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


HESE three imaginary students have been 

meeting from time to time on this page to 
talk things over. The same characters are con- 
tinued from one issue to another. We believe 
that readers of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will 
find it interesting to follow these discussions 
and thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of Tue AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. 

Charles: I think it is inexcusable for 
the government to spend a billion dollars 
on a naval building program when the 
money is so badly needed for other things. 
We could spend a billion dollars in such a 
way as to help the people much more than 
the navy will help them. As a matter of 
fact, we don’t need a larger navy in order 
to look out for our interests. 

John: I don’t agree with you. If we did 
not spend the money on ships, we would 
be wasting it, in all probability, and be- 
sides we need it in order to protect the 
country. We cannot afford to remain un- 
armed in a world that is arming to the 
teeth. 

Mary: Both of you boys are raising too 
many points. We won’t get anywhere with 
our discussion unless we consider one prob- 
lem at a time. We can’t go into the ques- 
tion as to whether we need a larger navy 
and as to whether we are wasting money 
at home; that is, we can’t consider them 
both at the same time. 

John: That is true, Mary. 
then, that we get back to one of the points 
that Charles made. He said that the 
government should be spending the billion 
dollars for other things. Now my impulse 
is to disagree, for I have the feeling that 
the government is already spending too 
much money, but I am willing to find out 
what sort of contribution Charles has to 
make. Just what do you have in mind, 
Charles? What does the government need 
to spend a billion dollars for? 

Charles: In answer to that question, I 
refer you to an article which appeared in 


The New Republic of February 16. It is 
called, “Instead of Battleships,” and is 
written by Jonathan Mitchell. This ar- 


ticle tells in some detail of plans which 
the Public Works Administration made for 
spending money, plans which never have 
been carried out because of a lack of 
funds. These plans call for the spending of 





BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


NOT ENOUGH RAIN 
Causes drought. 





Suppose, 


Would money spent on this problem yield more 
to*the nation than added expenditures on naval armaments? 











Talking Things Over 














Battleships or public works? 


Should the government spend money 
for naval armaments or for internal improvements? 


Is there 


necessarily any relation between these questions? 


a billion dollars during the first year of 
their operation. 

Mary: What were some of the projects 
on which the money was to have been 
spent? 

Charles: A great number of projects 
were contained in the plan. Here is one 
item: Sewage treatment plants were to be 
provided for four cities in Indiana at a 
cost of only three million dollars. Mr. 
Mitchell says that this is a cost “about 
equal to a gun turret for a battleship,” and 
yet this relatively small expenditure would 
prevent the pollution of water which is 
used for drinking purposes by 2,500,000 
people. This is just one item—only 
1/300ths of the cost of the naval program 
for a year. 


Here are some of the other items: High- 
ways practically accident-proof could be 


built. The methods of construction are 
known. The only thing in the way of it 
is the cost. The roads would cost from 


$100.000 to $200,000 dollars a mile. To this 
the price of the land would have to be 
added. Ten thousand miles of such roads 
could be built at a cost equal to the naval 
building program. It is said that for $500,- 
000,000, or half of the cost of the naval 
building program, erosion of the soil could 
be checked all over the country. Play- 
grounds could be built in practically all the 
cities. Plans have already been made for 
these things. The only thing in the way is 
the cost. These are but a few of the projects 
which could be rushed to completion with 
the money to be spent on ships. 

Mary: But would the money be spent 
for these things if it were not spent on the 
navy? 

Charles: I don’t see why it couldn’t be. 

Mary: I dare say that it could be, but I 
doubt whether it would be. You must re- 
member that the Public Works program 
which you have been talking 
about was shelved many months 
ago. That was before the Presi- 
dent had suggested increased ex- 
penditures for the navy. These 
projects were not put aside be- 
cause we were planning to spend 
more money for the navy, and if 
we dropped the additional naval 
expenditures, there is no reason to 
think that we would go back to 
the plan of a great public build- 
ing program. 

John: It seems to me that 
Mary is right, and that we are not 
deciding between an enlarged and 
enormous public works program. 
We are deciding whether to go on 
with the naval building, spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
for it, or, on the other hand, to 
save the money, reducing gov- 
ernmental expenditures by that 
amount and bringing the budget 
more nearly in balance. 

Charles: Well, wouldn’t it be 
better to save the money and 
avoid enlarging the public debt 


than to build ships which aren’t needed? 

John: You are begging the question 
when you say that ships are not needed. 
You must not assume that they are not 
needed, for that is something which has 
not been proved. 


Charles: But I insist that we do not 
need the ships. You say, John, that we 
do. What do we need them for? 

John: To protect ourselves. 

Charles: When we say “ourselves,” 
what do you mean? Do you mean that we 
need additional ships to protect the Amer- 
ican mainland; that is, our own territory 
here in the United States? 


John: Possibly our navy is large enough 
to protect our own shores, I do not know. 
But if we were to engage in war, we would 
want to be able to protect South America 
from foreigners, and we would want to 
protect the Philippines. 


Charles: Then we are to have a big 
navy, not to protect the United States 
proper, but to protect South America and 
the Philippines? 

John: Yes. 

Charles: Well, then, why didn’t you 
say that in the first place? When you talk 
about protecting “ourselves,” that is one 
thing, and when you talk about protecting 
Filipinos, that is another. 

Mary: I would like to ask a question, 
John. Against whom do you think we 
would need to protect either ourselves or 
the Filipinos? 

John: I don’t know. If I knew just 
what nations we might have to fight within 
the next few years and just who our allies 
would be, I would be able to give an 
opinion as to just how large a navy we 
should have. But I don’t know, and neither 
does anyone else. If we get into a war, we 
will probably fight side by side with several 
allies, and we will be fighting against sev- 
eral nations, possibly Japan, Ger- 
many, and Italy. Since the fu- 
ture is in doubt, since we do not 
know how strong our allies will 
be or how strong our enemies will 
be, we cannot tell just how large 
a navy we should have. 

Mary: Then why do you want 
a larger navy? 

John: Because the whole ques- 
tion of how much we will need is 
in doubt. We may need all the 
armed forces we can secure. The 
additional ships for which the 
President is now asking might 
turn out to be just enough to turn 
the scales in favor of ourselves 
and our lives. I believe in an in- 
creased navy as an added measure 
of safety in a doubtful world. 

Mary: That, at least, is a 
clear and understandable position, 
whether we agree with it or not. 
I think it is far better to base 
your demand for a large navy on 
reasoning of that kind than to 
say that you want larger arms “to 
protect ourselves from attack.” 





BUT WOULD IT BE WISE TO NEGLECT THE BUILDING OF SHIPS? 


Charles: But you have not proved to me 
that it is better for the nation to spend 
money on battleships which may be used 
in the future, than to spend money on pub- 
lic works and national resources. We know 
that roads, schools, sewage systems, dams, 
and dikes will be used. 





THE CRITICAL RELIEF PROBLEM 





(Concluded from page 8) 
should be taken to protect the self-respect 
of the recipients; when there is no job and 
resources are gone, relief should be a right 
to be availed of without hesitation or a twinge 
of conscience. 

3. Relief must be adequate. It is not enough 
that Americans should not starve. They 
should be assured at least the minimum es- 
sentials of health and decency—which means 
a balanced diet, a home which meets the 
minimum requirements of warmth, air, light 
and sanitation, adequate clothing, medical 
care, educational advantages, and a sufficient 
amount for the incidentals which are an 
integral part of the American standard of 
living. 

4. The whole program should be admin- 
istered with as little cost to society as is_ 
consistent with the above standards. 

5. Administration of relief should as far as 
possible be taken out of politics and placed 
in the hands of an expert staff of trained 
social workers. 


Up to this point, we have not discussed 
how the Social Security Act fits into the 
relief picture. Eventually, it may solve a 
large part of the problem. Workers and 
employers throughout the nation are laying 
aside money for unemployment insurance 
and old-age benefits. In future depressions, 
the unemployed will be able to draw money 
from the social security funds for a period 
of three months. If it is not a long de- 
pression, this will help to tide workers over 
and enable them to get along without relief. 
By bolstering their purchasing power at 
the beginning of a business recession, it may 
even help to prevent major slumps. More- 
over, elderly people will receive monthly 
payments in return for the money that has 
been deducted from their wages. 

It will be some years, however, before 
this program swings fully into effect, and 
even then it will include only about half the 
population. We are certain, therefore, to 
be confronted with a relief problem of con- 
siderable proportions in the years imme- 
diately ahead of us. 





FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


TOO MUCH RAIN 


Causes flood. Would money spent on this problem yield more 
to the nation than added expenditures on naval armaments? 
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thing is not done to cut our relief expendi- 
tures. Mother declares that she knows for 
a fact that the Joneses, who are on relief, 
have an elder son who sends them money 
regularly. Aunt Sally has heard of a man 
who has never done a lick of work in his 
life who is now living luxuriously on re- 
lief. Junior feels that it is a shame that 
all the unemployed are not permitted to 
work on the WPA. A multitude of frag- 
mentary ideas of this type combine to in- 
fluence the nation’s policy toward its ten 
million unemployed.” 


What Is the Problem? 


Let us, therefore, get a factual picture in 
our minds of what the relief problem is 
about. Of the 15,000,000 or more people 
on relief, about 7,500,000 are being aided 
by the federal government. This number, 
of course, includes all the members of 
families. Actually, there are only 2,500,000 
heads of families on WPA rolls. These 
people work on public projects of various 
kinds. Their average wage is $51 a month. 
The federal government gives no direct 
relief; only work relief. Those people who 
are unable to work, either because they are 
too old, or too young, or crippled, or handi- 
capped in some other way, are under the 
care of states and cities. So are thou- 
sands of able-bodied men and women who 
can neither obtain jobs in private industry 
nor with the WPA. The federal govern- 
ment has been unable to provide WPA em- 
ployment for all these people, thus they 
have had to seek relief from their local 
agencies. 

It is estimated that the states and cities 
are furnishing assistance to more than 8,000.- 
000 people. The assistance given in most 
localities, judged by any standards, is piti- 
fully inadequate. Taking the nation as a 
whole, the average monthly payment is 
considerably less than $20 a family. The 
58 





NO END IN SIGHT YET 


HERBLOCK IN CHESTER (PA.) TIMES 


(Left: A New York Times chart which shows the trend 
in the number of people on work relief.) 


average is greatly lowered by the fact that 
many families need and receive only partial 
assistance. But even taking this into ac- 
count, local relief standards are much below 
healthful requirements. The burden upon 
a great many cities is simply heavier than 
they can stand. Some of them are unable 
to increase their taxes because of the heavy 
load the taxpayers are already bearing. 
Many of them have borrowed up to the 
limit. Cities, therefore, are barely keeping 
thousands of people from starvation. And 
in many instances, they are not doing that. 
How many cases there are similar to the 
following, taken from a report made by 
the WPA, no one knows: 


The baby in the Downing family died two 
weeks ago from lack of milk. Their 15- 
month-old child has whooping cough. With 
a mounting drugstore bill and no money on 
hand, the Downings don’t know where they 
will get their medical supplies and medical 
care. The mother of this family of 13 is ill 
of heart disease, complicated by stomach 
trouble. The children complain of continuous 
hunger as a result of scant supplies provided 
by the local relief agency. For cooking fuel 
they have whatever the boys can collect from 
dump heaps. Flies from a nearby swamp 
swarm in through broken windows of their 
house, on which taxes have been unpaid for 
seven years. 


Undoubtedly a small percentage of peo- 
ple on relief could find work if they wanted 
it. But investigation after investigation 
has shown such persons to be in a small 
minority of the total number of relief cases. 
The great majority of people on relief are 
there because there is no place for them in 
the industrial life of the nation. Most of 
these people, except the younger ones, were 
busily at jobs in 1929. They were working 
then because they had the opportunity to 
work. They are not working today because 
they do not have the opportunity. The 
unpleasant fact is that there are millions 
more workers in the country than there 
are jobs. Employers who need to take 
on new workers have no trouble in finding 
them. In 1936, according to government 
figures, there were only three-fourths as 
many jobs in industry as in 1920, despite 
the fact that the population had increased 
during this time by 20 per cent. 


Controversies 


These, in brief, are a few of the pertinent 
facts concerning relief. Now we come to 
some of the controversial questions. One 
is this: Since there is such dire need and 
stress in the nation, why should the federal 
government provide work relief, which is 
far more costly than direct relief? The 
Roosevelt administration gives three an- 
swers to this question: (a) It helps the 
morale of men and women to have work 
rather than to be given direct aid with- 
out their making some sort of a contribu- 
tion. (b) When men are put to work, 
they require many materials and tools to 


work with. This creates a demand 
for the materials and tools and gives 
work to those engaged in producing 
such things. This tends to help busi- 
ness. (c) When works projects are 
carried on, various kinds of improve- 
ments are made and there is some- 
thing of a permanent nature to show 
for the money which has been ex- 
pended. 


There are many people, however, 
who disagree with the President on 
this issue. Their arguments are: (a) 
Many of the projects are unimportant 
and relatively useless, and it does not 
help the morale of the people very 
much to engage in such work. (b) 
When the government engages in the 
construction of more useful projects, 
it may come in competition with 
private industry. (c) With a given 
amount of money, many more people 
can be helped if relief is distributed 
directly to them than if they are 
given employment. In the case of direct 
relief, all the money which is available is 
turned over to the needy, whereas in the 
case of work relief much of it is used for 
materials. 





Two Reasons 


It should be pointed out that the people 
who favor the dole instead of work relief 
are divided into two groups. In the first 
group are those who desire to substitute 
the less costly type of relief in order that 
economies can be made in government 
spending. They do not want to enlarge 
the relief rolls or to use the additional 
money for the purpose of raising relief 
standards in the nation as a whole. They 
feel that the government cannot keep on 
going into debt year after year without 
eventually ruining its credit and thereby 
causing far more suffering than prevails 
today. 

The second group includes those people 
whose sole purpose for shifting from work 
relief to the dole would be in order to use 
the additional money for raising relief 
standards throughout the nation. The 
American Association of Social Workers 
favors such a course. It points out that 
there are thousands of people not receiving 
relief who ought to be, and that large 
numbers of families on relief are getting 
so little that they can barely manage to 
keep alive. Consequently, it believes that 
it is more important to provide for these 
people and to give them a halfway decent 
standard of living than it is to bolster the 
morale of people by providing jobs for 
them. 


Nevertheless, President Roosevelt ap- 


Relief Problem Reaches Critical Stage 


pears to be firmly convinced of the desir- 
ability of work relief. So long as he stays 
in office, therefore, this type of relief will 
probably be given. Only a few days ago, 
Congress approved $250,000,000 additional 
funds for WPA projects. This makes a 
total of $1,750,000,000 appropriated for 
this purpose during the government’s book- 
keeping year which began last July 1 and 
ends next June 30. The additional quarter 
of a billion was needed because of the 
recent rise in WPA applications. 


The Tax Angle 


How much longer, however, can the 
federal government continue to borrow to 
pay its relief bills? President Roosevelt 
still thinks that the government can con- 
tinue to borrow for this purpose without 
seriously injuring its credit. He feels that 
it is better to do this than to increase 
taxes at a time when business is already in 
a slump. He is confident that business 
will soon be back on the road to recovery, 
that people will go back to work, that re- 
lief rolls will diminish, and that present 
taxes will then bring a balanced budget. 

The President’s opponents claim that 
he has been saying this same thing for sev- 
eral years. They urge the government to 
stop borrowing for relief and to balance its 
budget. Here again, though, the people 
who oppose the President on this issue are 
divided into two groups. One group be- 
lieves that the government should pay its 
way as it goes, not by increasing taxes 
but by cutting relief and other expenses 
of the government. The other group feels 
that, if anything, more should be spent on 
relief, certainly not less; and that the 
money should be raised by increasing taxes. 
They say we have not begun to tax incomes 
to the extent that England has, and it is 
their contention that the more fortunate 
people of the country should provide for 
those who are not given the opportunity 
to make their own livelihood. 

Out of all these confusing facts and opin- 
ions, each individual must determine which 
relief policies he believes to be safe and 
sound. It is a difficult question and one 
which requires considerable study. Max- 
well Stewart, to whom we have already 
referred, lays down a set of basic principles 
which he feels one should keep in mind 
when considering the relief problem. They 
are as follows: 


1. It is evident, in the first place, that we 
need a carefully integrated national program 
of relief. The day of complete local control 
of relief is past. The exact relationship between 
national and local responsibility remains to 
be determined. 

2. Whatever form relief takes, great care 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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“Trees contribute greatly to the heat of the 
atmosphere, don’t they, Tommy?” asked the 
teacher, trying to catch the youngster nap- 
ping. 

“Yessum,” replied Tommy, 
often warmed me up.” 


“the birch has 


—SELECTED 
He: “See that man over 
there? He’s a_ bombastic 


butt, a windjammer, a non- 
entity, a false alarm, a hot 
air, a shrimp—” 

Woman: “Would you 
mind writing that down for 
me?” 

He: “Why ?” 

Woman: “He’s my hus- 
band, and I want to use it 
on him sometime.” 

—PEarRSON’s WEEKLY 











They tell of a shiftless 
character who piled into bed 
one night after a coon hunt, 
with all his clothes on, in- 
cluding boots. After a while 
his wife shook him, “Get up. 
You got your shoes on.” 

To which he mumbled, 
“That’s all right. They 
ain’t my good ones.” 

—Mon1tTor-PRrEsSs 





BROWN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 





Judge: “Last time you were here, I told you 
I never wanted to see you again.” 

Prisoner: “That’s what I told the cop, but 
he insisted on bringing me here.” —LaBor 

What is a tactful way for 
a girl’s father to let her boy 
friend know it’s time to 
leave? 

He may casually pass 
through the room with a 
box of breakfast food. 

—Louisville CouRIER 
JouRNAL 





A foreign censor board 
forbids children under 16 to 
see “Snow White” on the 
theory they might be fright- 
ened. Are these the same 
children who are taught the 
use of gas masks? 

—Ponca City (Okla.) News 





A Scot who was some- 
what shocked in discovering 
that his fellow workman 
carried his wife’s false teeth 
in his pocket inquired the 
reason, and Sandy calmly 
replied—“I have a suspicion 
that she eats between 
meals.” —LABOR 





